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THE ANTIQUARY. 
SATURDAY, FULY 1st, 1871. 


ON THE RECENT DISCOVERY OF ROMAN RE- 
MAINS AT FINKLEY, NEAR ANDOVER. 


(CONTRIBUTED By E. H. W. Dunk, Esq.] 





F we examine a map of Hampshire on which the Roman 
ways are correctly laid down, the great Roman thorough- 
fare between Old Sarum and Silchester will be found to 
traverse the north-western corner of the county. Entering 
on the west, near Grateley, it passes a little north of the 
town of Andover, thence by Finkley to St. Mary Bourne, 
from whence it takes a direct course to Silchester, passing 
to the south of the village of Litchfield and near Fremantle 
Park, This road, known as the Portway, is crossed about 
a mile north-east of Andover by the Roman highway be- 
tween Cirencester and Winchester. 

In the neighbourhood of Finkley—a name around which 
much interest centres at the present time—there is another 
work of early date, of which it is necessary to saya few 
words. This is the Devil’s Dyke or Ditch. Apparently 
constructed for defensive purposes, it extends from the Port- 
way, at a point three-quarters of a mile east of Finkley, to a 
spot about half a mile west of Falconer’s Down Farm, in a 
perfectly direct line almost due north and south. At its 
southern extremity it turns sharply towards the west and is 
soon lost. Including the vallum and fosse the average 
depth of this work may be reckoned at sixteen feet. 

Finkley is identified by Sir R. C. Hoare, with the Vin- 
domis of the Itinerary of Antoninus. It is called also Vin- 
donum and Vindunum. The exact site of this Roman 
station is placed by him about 600 yards on the south of the 
Portway, and 200 yards West of the Devil’s Dyke, and not 
far, as will be observed, from the crossing place of the two 
Roman roads already spoken of. Archzologists have 
hitherto differed as to the exact Jocale of the ancient Vindo- 
mis, some placing it at Silchester, some at Egbury Hill near 
Litchfield, and some, we believe, at Whitchurch. The 

‘identification of Silchester with Vindomis was formerly con- 
sidered as conclusive, but a more careful examination of the 
Itinerary places the identity of Calleva and Silchester 
beyond all reasonable doubt. Vindomis is, therefore, left 
unrepresented, unless the site selected by Sir R. C. Hoare 
be accepted as the most probable of the other localities 
mentioned. In the same field as Sir R. C. Hoare observed 
vestigia, some important discoveries have recently been 
made, and are still in progress, which will no doubt tend to 
verify the conclusions arrived at by that learned antiquary.* 

The discoveries in question were commenced on the 19th 

of May last, owing to some animal remains and building 





* “ The first syllable of this name (Vindonum), signifying white in 
the British language, (Wynn, Gwywn,) always rendered its applica- 
tion to the brown clay eminence of Silchester very improbable, and 
goes far towards our deeming Vindonum a small entrenched British 
) ond of refuge (dunum) on a chalk soil, such as Vin-dogladia in 

orsetshire, upon the north side of the road between Wimborne 
and Blandford.” (“ Archxologia,” vol. xxviii., p. 413). Mr. Warne 


considers Vindogladia as a small Roman exploratory camp although 
once the site of a British town. i 
Pp. 4 and 6. 


Vide “‘ Dorsetshire, its Vestiges, &c.,”’ 


rabble being accidentally brought to the surface. The ex- 
plorations are not yet concluded, indeed it is anticipated 
that they will be continued at intervals throughout the en- 
suing summer. Up to the present time, a considerable 
extent of walls has been uncovered, revealing the plan of 
some ancient building. Within the confines of the building, 
and dug in the chalk, a grave has been found, which must 
be classed by its characteristic features with other sepulchres 
of the Roman-British period. 

Having made these general remarks, I shall now proceed 
to give a more detailed account of the vestiges of Roman 
occupation disclosed by the explorers. The investigations 
have been carried on, in conjunction with the owner of the 
property, by Dr. J. Stevens, of St. Mary Bourne, who has 
kindly placed at my disposal full particulars of what has 
been done up to the present time. 

It is an important fact, and one that should be carefully 
noted, that the remains now discovered at Finkley occupy 
the same field in which Sir R. C, Hoare placed the site of 
Vindomis. This was reckoned, as we have seen elsewhere, 
to be about 600 yards south of the Portway, and 200 yards 
west of the Devil’s Dyke. The present explorations are 
carried on at a point about 400 yards south of the Portway, 
and 300 yards west of the Devil’s Dyke. In fact, the two 
spots thus indicated may be considered as identical, for it is 
probable that other traces of masonry remain buried in the 
same field. 

The investigations now in hand commenced by the plough- 
men bringing to the surface some bones and stones. On 
this being made known to the owner he resolved that the 
place should be systematically examined, After some dig- 
ging, the explorers succeeded in reaching a block of masonry, 
evidently a foundation wall. By following this wall, the 
principal outlines of a building of considerable proportions 
have been disclosed, the outer walls on the east and west 
each measuring 85 feet in length, while the north and south 
walls measure 60 feet and 45 feet respectively. In the east 
and south walls are openings, probably designed as en- 
trances, which lead into several rooms of no inconsiderable 
size, Taking into account the thickness and strength of the 
walls, which vary from 2 feet to 2 feet 2 inches in width, it 
is only fair to conclude that they originally supported a 
massive superstructure. But so far as the site has yet been 
explored, no hypocaust has been met with, neither has any 
tesselated pavement been found. Some very rude white 
stone tesserce have, however, been picked up. Whether the 
wall now disclosed formed part of a villa residence, or a 
military station, must be left for future inquiry, as, until 
further researches have been made, it would be difficult to 
form a correct opinion as to the character of the building. 

Let us now devote a few remarks to what is perhaps the 
most remarkable incident in the course of the present ex- 
plorations—the discovery of a Romano-British grave within 
the area of the building. This grave has been hewn out of 
the solid chalk, having a floor of that material at a depth of 
five feet. At the west end of this solid chalk floor was a 
basin or cist, in which the burnt remains had been deposited 
No skeleton was found, the cist containing a portion only of 
a human bone, four kinds of well-made pottery, wood ashes, 
and a small iron knife-blade. At the east end of the grave 





was a kind of platform, about 2 feet square and 7 inches. 
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above the level of the bottom of the cist. The cist itself 
was covered with two rude slabs of sandstone, having their 
under surfaces hollowed out. Both above and around these 
slabs were masses of hard mortar, which served to strengthen 
the covering of the cist. The grave was filled with all kinds 
of rubbish, apparently débris from the building, and con- 
sisting of pieces of brick, tiles, flints, &c. Among this 
rubbish some animal bones were found, but they seemed to 
have had no connection with the actual interment, as they 
showed no trace of the action of fire. 

Besides the relics already described, many fragments of 
pottery have been picked up—one piece being of decorated 
samion—numerous roof tiles of stone, flanged tiles of brick, 
and bits of glass vessels. Among the broken pieces of 
plaster from the inner face of the walls, some traces of paint- 
ing have been discovered, the colour being arranged in 
bright crimson stripes. 

Thus far is an account, necessarily concise, of the result of 
the explorations carried on at Finkley during the last few 
weeks. From what has already been brought to light, it is 
evident that the spot will well repay investigating, and when 
the work is still further progressed there is no doubt that 
important discoveries will take place, all tending to show 
that Finkley was once the site of an extensive Roman 
settlement. Of its identification with Vindomis it would be 
premature under the present circumstances to express a 
decided opinion, but I have no hesitation in saying that 
there appears to be evidence collecting, which will cause 
that Roman station to have a stronger claim than hitherto 
on the Finkley of our modern maps, More than this it 
would be unsafe to to say, until the work of exploration has 
made further progress. 

14, Kidbrooke-park-road, Blackheath, 

June 23, 1871. 





DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT STONE CHIMNEY- 
PIECE, 


A FEW days since an interesting discovery was made in the 
residence of Mr. E. H. Kearley, Builder, House Decorator, 
&c., Waltham Abbey. It appears that while some necessary 
repairs and improvements were being executed in the centre 
room of this house, that a very handsome Gothic chimney- 
piece was found, on the removal of a portion of old wood- 
work near the fire-place. It consists of Reigate stone in an 
excellent state of preservation, measuring six feet in width, 
and five feet in height ; the floral portions were originally 
ornamented with vermillion, green, and gold, with a surface 
of dark stone colour; but, owing to the lapse of time, the 
brilliancy of those colours have faded off. However, suffi- 
cient particles remain in places that will enable Mr. Kearley, 
the artist, to restore it to its primeval splendour. As no 
date whatever appears about the exterior of it, I presume 
that it is coeval with the entire building, which cannot be 
less than four centuries old. Near the spring of the arch 
will be seen the initials I. V. on the left shield; the right 
shield is quite plain, although at an early period it might 
have borne the arms of some noble personage connected 
with the place. The custom of introducing the initials (of 
persons who built the house) within the panels of the fire- 
place was common in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
Sherborne Abbey, co. Dorset, there is a fire-place similar to 
this. In the old house called the ‘“‘ Barracks,’’ at Salisbury, is 
another of this style, a plate of which is given in Turner's 
Domestic Architecture. It has a low square-topped opening, 


and an arch introduced in the panelling, as if to deceive the 
eye and make the opening appear considerably higher than 
it really is, Shields are inserted in the spandrels and in the 
cornice, which have been painted with coats of arms, &c. 
Each of the four bosses or roses (see plate),* which decorate 
the upper part of the mantel-tree, project from the centre 
of a kind of shallow saucer, measuring seven inches in 
diameter. In the reigns of the two last Henrys, the rose 
became the most common ornament. The finest specimens 
for their execution are perhaps those at King’s College, 
Cambridge. Chimney-pieces were not always fixtures, some 
were of tapestry, others of wood, enamelled with armorial 
insignia, such as I have seen in the Harl. MSS. 4380, fol. 
123; but stone was the principal material used for such 
purposes, and which generally formed part of the building. 
On the surface above the arch will be seen the initials of 
“FF.” and again “ F, §.”— XV.,” which has been cut with 
a knife or some such instrument. It is received as a matter 
of fact, that John Foxe, the martyrologist, compiled the 
greater portion of his ‘‘ Book of Martyrs” in this house ; if 
so, it is not improbable that Foxe, or some of his family 
made these incisions. I have many proofs of his son Samuel 
residing in this parish long after his father’s death. In the 
kitchen of this house is an enormous brick fire-place not 
unlike the one at Fawesley, in Northamptonshire, which 
measures fourteen feet ten inches wide; on the left is a recess 
in the wall, also a doorway or small arch opening into a 
closet at the side of the chimney, which might have been 
used as a scullery, as was the one at Fawesley. There is 
also a very large fire-place in the front room of a similar 
nature, partly bricked up. This house, which is of brick 
and plaster, was of some considerable importance when first 
built, for before the Reformation copyhold houses and the 
like had no chimnies, but only flues, like louver holes, &c, 
See Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. 1., p. 69. 
Waltham Abbey, W. WINTERS, 








BERKSHIRE A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


IN the early part of this month, the members of the New- 
bury District Field Club celebrated the 1,000th anniversary 
of Alfred’s famous victory over the Danes by making an ex- 
cursion to the White Horse Hill and other well-known places 
in the neighbourhood of Ashdown. 

In the course of the proceedings an interesting paper on 
‘‘ Berkshire in 871,” by Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., author 
of “Tom Brown’s School Days,’ &c., was read by the 
President, of which the following is a short extract :— 

‘* A thousand years, my friends, is a long spell in the life 
of any nation. Few indeed have attained it while still if 
the vigour of manhood, as we trust is the case with our dear 
land. And I know of none in which men and women can 
look back for 1,000 years and get so vivid a glimpse of what 
was passing in the very towns and plains, and along the hill- 
sides, amongst which their own lot is cast, as we who dwell 
in the southern and western shires of old England. Our own 
division of the kingdom was even then a county, known by 
the same name of Berroc or Berkshire, which it still bears— 
at least the most learned scholars seem to agree that the 
division into counties was of earlier date than Alfred’s time. 
It formed the extreme eastern portion of the kingdom of 
Wessex, the heritage of the West Saxons, who for some half 
century had been acknowledged as the leading race amongst 
the group of Teutonic families which occupied all but the 
extreme western and northern part of the island. Its towns, 
such as Reading and Wantage, were already settled—U ffing- 
ton, the parish in which White Horse Hill, which we have 
just visited, lies, was even then the Uffinga’s town, and the 
beautiful park in which we are now sitting was part of a hill 
district known by its presentname of Ashdown (Ascersdune). 





* An engraving is in hand, and will appear in the next number of 
this Publication, 
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I remember when I was a boy the death of an old yeoman, 
the last of a family who were believed to have occupied the 
same lands since Alfred’s time. Several of our Berkshire 
families, such as the Puseys and Eastons, claim to trace their 
descent from the same time, and whether that claim be well 
founded or not, nothing in genealogy is more certain than 
that our Queen is the lineal descendant of the royal race of 
the West Saxons, and of the greatest of them, who succeeded 
to a tottering throne, probably in this very month of June, 
1000 years ago.” 

After a description of the state of Berkshire at that period, 
Mr. Hughes remarked :— . 

“Tam afraid I rust now run the risk of shocking many 
of you by admitting that the actual site of the battle is not 
so precisely ascertained as all good Berkshire folk have been 
wont to believe. I have no sort of doubt that it took place 
within a very few miles of this spot, but there are other sites 
within the old Ashdown district which answer the descrip- 
tion of the chroniclers, and have evidently been the scenes of 
battles, and I cannot therefore aver positively that the Danes 
occupied Uffington Castle, and the Saxons Harwell and 
Alfred’s Camps on the night before the great struggle. 
Nor am I sure (and this is, perhaps, even greater heresy) that 
our White Horse was cut out on the hill after the battle. 
Indeed, I incline to believe that it was there long before, and 
that Ethelred and Alfred could not have spent an hour on 
such a work in the crisis of 871.” 


CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 


THE PARISH CHURCH, BOSBURY. 


THIs church was recently re-opened after considerable repairs. 
The church, which is of the twelfth century, is dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, and consists of nave, chancel, and aisles. 
The tower, which is of great strength and thickness, is 
detached from the church, and stands about twenty yards 
from it on the south side. It was erected in the thirteenth 
century. The chancel is separated from the nave by a carved 
screen. The nave was partly restored a few years back, and 
the roof opened out, but the chancel had long needed resto- 
tation. The chancel, with the exception of two solid 
buttresses, has been pulled down and rebuilt. The old east 
window has been reglazed, and the mullions and tracery 
restored. The massive south porch has also been restored. 
The old Grange Chapel has been touched up, and the ceiling 
scraped, and a stone head—supposed to be a correct likeness 
of Bishop Swinfield—has been cleaned, and re-inserted in 
the wall. The restorations have been carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, 


HARBERTON ROOD-SCREEN. 


THE rood-screen in the church of St. Andrew, Harberton, 
has just been restored. It is of a description seldom met 
with elsewhere than in Devonshire, and erected, no doubt, 
about the fifteenth century. It extends across the church, 
and is open in its structure. It has now been gilded and 
painted with green and vermillion, as it was originally. 

It has three divisions; on the north and south side are 
recesses now used as large family pews, but which were most 
probably chapels in former times. Separating the sections 
of the screen are two pillars. In the centre of that on the 
north side is a figure of our Saviour holding a chalice in his 
left hand, while his right hand is raised in the act of pro- 
nouncing a blessing. The southern pillar has a painting of 
the Virgin and Child, copied by Mr, Francis Lane from an 
original painting by Parmigiano. 

Of the pulpit there isa tradition that it was one of the 
trophies of the Spanish Armada. Its octagonal divisions are 
ornamented with vine leaves in green and gold, and the 
figures of the Apostles are clothed in white, generally re- 
lieved with golden girdles round their waists, 








When the screen was first taken in hand it had been sub- 
jected to all the destroying effects of time, aided by the 
barbarity of war. Some of the old pictures have been worm- 
eaten, and others have been injured by seats being nailed 
against them. Hence there was little left to indicate the 
ancient beauty of the screen. ‘The work of re-adorning this 
section was confided to Mr. Lane, who has placed in its 
different panels a series of sacred paintings, There dre in 
all fifty panels, each containing one or more figures. The 
repairs of the woodwork and the carving at the top of the 
cornice have been done in a most satisfactory manner, the 
entire cost having been borne by Mrs. Wynne Pendarves, of 
Tristford, 





BYFIELD CHURCH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Tuts church has just been re-opened, after having undergone 
a thorough restoration. It had previously been in a dilapi- 
dated condition. In a county rich in splendid churches, 
Byfield Church occupies no mean place. It is dedicated to 
the Holy Cross, and is a handsome structure. It consists of 
a nave, north and south aisles, and transept, south porch, 
and chancel, with a lofty embattled tower, flanked by four 
multangular embattled turrets, and surmounted by a slender 
spire. The south porch is very large. The edifice is prin- 
cipally in the Decorated style of the fourteenth century. 
The western front is ornamented with three niches, having 
projecting canopies beautifully wrought. 

The work of restoration has been commensurate with the 
character of the church, having been restored according to 
the designs of Mr. Albert Hartshorne, son of the late rector 
of Holdenby, and under his superintendence. The remains 
of the old seats have been carefully repaired and restored, 
and the rest of the church has been seated with seats copied 
from the old work. 





ICOMB CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Tuts church, which was originally built about the beginning 
of the 13th century, has been admirably restored. It con- 
sists of chancel, nave, south transeptal chantry, and western 
tower." The chancel is an exquisite specimen of early Eng- 
lish work. In the east wall there is a triple lancet, with 
broad divisions between each light, well displayed, and 
having banded detached shafts and richly moulded arches, 
with dripstone following eachlight. There are three lancets 
in each side wall, north and south, with rere-arches sup- 
ported by corbels of various designs—that near the south- 
west angle by two heads conjoined, probably the founder 
and his wife, zemp. Henry III. To the east of this window 
is an early English priest’s door. At the south-east of the 
chancel is a piscina, with two trefoiled compartments—in the 
east one a drain and projecting basin. At the base of the north 
wall remain the choir seats, of stone. The eastern gable 
coping is enriched with the dog-tooth ornament, and was 
surmounted by a fragment of a cross, which has been lately 
restored, In fact (as the Rev. D. Royce says in his Essay 
on this church) this is the model and perfection of an early 
English Chancel. There is nothing to compete with it for 
grace, simplicity, and finish. There is a passage from the 
chancel in the south-west angle which may have been a 
hagioscope to the chantry or an entrance to the rood loft. 
The chancel arch is plain early English, resting on square 
piers. An arch at the south-east of the nave opens into 
the chantry. Immediately to the west of this a door was 
subsequently cut through the angle which the wall of the 
chantry makes with the nave. To the west of this door is 
a porch, of the date of the chancel. At the west end of the 
nave is a door in the tower, late decorated or early perpen- 
dicular work ; but the tower is of later date—probably re- 
built in the time of Elizabeth or James. There is a plain 
Norman processional door in the north wall of the nave— 
one of the fragments of a former church, The transeptal 
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chantry is highly interesting, containing early English and 
perpendicular work, a piscina with projecting basin, and an 
arched recess with tomb and recumbent effigy of Sir John 
Blaket (15th century), who bequeathed his body to the 
chapel of the Blessed Virgin in the church of Icomb, and 
3s. 4d. to the mother church at Worcester. Above the 
effigy, and cut through the wall underneath the canopy of 
the tomb is a small pointed light, which probably was a 
‘*squint ’’ to the altar of the chapel. There is a very good 
perpendicular window in this chapel. 

Through neglect and lapse of time Icomb Church had 
become totally unfit for divine service, but the Rev. 
Williams set about the raising of funds for its restoration, 
and superintended the works under the direction of Mr. 
Hopkins. 





DISCOVERY OF A RUNIC PLATE IN IRELAND. 


AsouT five months ago a small bronze plate, inscribed with 
Runic characters, was discovered in a barrow near Gormans- 
town, Ireland, <A detailed account has now been published, 
which enables us to give the following particulars :— 

The tumulus in which the inscription was found is known 
as Greenmount. It is 210 ft. in circumference, and 12 ft. 
high above the ridge or dorsum to the east and south, but 
on the west side where it terminates the ridge it is twice as 
high, and on the north side there is a much greater declivity, 
It appears that thirty or forty years ago an attempt was made 
to discover treasure in the mound, and again about ten years 
since, 

The present excavations were commenced in the middle 
of October last, but it was not till the end of the month that 
the Runic plate was found at a depth of nine or ten feet 
while sinking down at the top of the tumulus. Its exact 
dimensions are three four-fifths inches in length, nearly three- 
fifths inch in width towards the ends, and half-inch in width 
near the middle. It weighs nearly half an ounce. One side 
of the plate is covered with a chain-cable ornament extend- 
ing throughout its length. There are seven loops deeply 
incised with interlaced ends. The cuts have been filled with 
silver. When the plate was first picked up, the other side 
exhibited no traces of any markings, and it was not until the 
surface had been carefully cleaned that the Runic characters 
became apparent. They are very faint, twenty-four in num- 
ber, their latest interpretation being— 


DOMNAL SEALSHEAD OWNS THIS SWORD. 


Our readers will call to mind the passage in the Anglo- 
Saxon poem Beowulf, which runs :— 


* So was on the surface 
of the bright gold 
with Runic letters 
tightly marked, 
set and said, 
for whom that sword 
the costliest of irons, 
was first made, 
with twisted hilt and variegated like a snake.” 


Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, to whom the plate 
was sent for examination, considers that the inscription is of 
the ninth century ; others, among them Professor Munch, of 
Christiana, would refer it to a later date. 

Besides this bronze plate no other articles of interest were 
found in the tumulus excepting a bronze axe and a bone harp- 
peg. The axe, or celt, weighs nearly twenty ounces. It is 
quite plain with a cutting edge. 





BIGGLESWADE.—THE OLD MretiInG Hovsr.—Centen- 
ary services have been held at Biggleswade in commemora- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the formation of the 
Free Church at the Old Meeting House, on the 4th of June, 
1771. 





SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


[Secretaries of Archeological and Antiquarian Societies through- 
out the Kingdom will confer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of 
this Fournal all Notices and Reports of Meetings, and also their 
Periodical Publications.) 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on Thursday, June 15th, 
when A. W. Franks, Esq., V.P., occupied the chair. 
The Hon. A. Dillon presented a large collection of gutta- 


A.| percha impressions of seals. 


Mr. J. Piggot exhibited a collection of coloured drawings, 
full size, of the windows in the church of Long Melford, and 
other churches in Suffolk, 

Mr. H. M. Westropp exhibited some bronze objects found 
in Ireland, viz., a small bell, a fragment of a crosier, an 
armlet, and a crucifix. 

Mr. J. Y. Akerman exhibited two presentments for adul- 
tery, of the time of the Commonwealth, 

Mr. A. Nesbitt exhibited a carved ivory pyxis of the sixth 
century, on which was figured the legend of St. Mennas, in 
Greek, Mijvac. Mr. Nesbitt read a letter of Padre Garucci’s 
in illustration of this most interesting object, and added re- 
marks of his own. Mr. Nesbitt believed this pyxis to be the 
most ancient extant work of Christian art on which a legend- 
ary, as distinct from a biblical, subject is represented. 

Professor Westwood was present, and added some further 
remarks upon these pyxides generally. 

Lord Stanhope communicated an original letter, addressed 
to John Stanhope, Esq., a gentleman of the Privy Council 
Chamber, by one of the officers (Sir George Buck) serving 
in the expedition against Cadiz, in 1596, written a few days 
after the capture of the town on June 2!Ist. 

Signor Lanciani communicated through Mr. C. E. Drury- 
Fortnum an account of the progress made in the excavations 
at Rome, under the auspices of the Italian Government. 

Mr. G. W. G. Leveson-Gower exhibited various deeds 
relating to Bletchingley, and a horn-book, found behind a 
wall at Limpsfield. 

The Rev. J. Ridgway exhibited some very fine examples of 
Russian icons, triptychs, &c. 

Mr. G. G. Francis exhibited various deeds and documents. 

Mr. G. Lambert exhibited an interesting set of gold- 
smith’s ‘* touches,” which had been picked up in a bridle- 
road in Spain, 


NUMISMATIC. 


On Thursday, June 15th, this Society held its Anniversary 
Meeting. 

The Report of the Council, with a list of the presents and 
papers contributed to the Society during the Session, was 
read to the meeting, after which the ballot was taken for 
the officers of the ensuing year, when the following gentle- 
men were elected :— 

President, W. S. W. Vaux, Esq.; Vice-Presidents, J. B. 
Bergne, Esq., and the Right Hon. the Earl of Enniskillen ; 
Treasurer, J. F. Neck, Esq.; Secretaries, J. Evans, Esq., 
and B. V. Head, Esq. ; Foreign Secretary, J. Y. Akerman, 
Esq.; Librarian, W. Blades, Esq.; Members of the Council, 
T. J. Arnold, Dr. S. Birch, J. Davidson, T. Jones, Major 
Hay, Capt. R. M. Murchison, R. S. Poole, Rev. A. Pow- 
nall, J. S, Smallfield, and J. Williams. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY, 


A MEETING of this Society will be holden on Tuesday 
next, the 4th July, at half-past eight, when the following 
Paper will be read :—‘‘ On the Flora of Palestine,’ by B. T. 
Lowne, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.R.M.S., etc., illustrated by 
numerous specimens, recent and mounted. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE last ordinary general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for Session 1870-71, took place on the 
19th inst., at No. 9, Conduit-strceet, the President, Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, in the chair. Some special private business having 
been discussed, it was announced that the President had 
presented a fine portrait of Mr. Owen Jones, painted by Mr. 
Phillip. The wish having been from time to time expressed 
that a collection of portraits of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Institute should be formed, the President, on 
hearing that this portrait was for sale, at once secured it for 
the Institute, and it is hoped that it will form the nucleus of 
what may ultimately be a very complete and interesting por- 
trait gallery. The thanks of the Institute were awarded by 
acclamation to the donor. 

Several members were then balloted for and declared duly 
elected. 

Mr. Edmund Sharpe, M.A., Fellow, of Lancaster, then 
gave a lecture on “ Cistercian Architecture.” In his pre- 
liminary remarks, he said that in 1832 he had the honour of 
holding a Travelling Fellowship in connection with his Uni- 
versity (Cambridge), and visited nearly the whole of the Cis- 
tercian abbeys of France and Germany, and afterwards those 
of this country. The Cistercian monks, he stated, were an 
offshoot of the Benedictine monks, and originated in the 
eleventh century in a kind of reaction amongst some of them, 
who grieved over the laxity of their order. These reaction- 
ists founded a monastery in 1092, in which they lived under 
more stringent rules. As many as twelve hundred abbeys or 
religious houses were founded by or under the auspices of 
S. Bernard. Particularly noticeable was the remarkable 
uniformity in the style of the buildings erected by the monks 
of the Cistercian order, the only variations being such as 
were necessitated by local or other causes, such as differences 
in the materials available. Mr. Sharpe remarked that the 
study of Cistercian architecture opened up a wide and rich 
field for investigation. In the selection of their sites the 
Cistercians always chose the valleys, in order to secure re- 
tirement and seclusion to the utmost possible extent. They 
never built any of their abbeys in towns, The statutes of 
the order contained no special directions as to the amount of 
decoration which each building should receive. This part of 
his remarks is necessarily omitted, as being unintelligible 
without the plans to refer to. Mr. Sharpe said he had come 
to the conclusion that the Cistercian monks, during the 
earliest period of their existence as an order, lived almost in 
the open air, all the windows being without glass; but to- 
wards the fourteenth century they built up the window open- 
ings, and had fire-places built in. They made considerable 
use of the pointed arch, but rarely employed it except where 
the necessities of construction absolutely required it, using 
the round arch for all ornamental or purely decorative fea- 
tures, such as arcading, &c. Mr. Sharpe referred to 
Rievaulx Abbey as being a most beautiful example of Cis- 
tercian architecture, and one well worth the attention of the 
student ; and those gentlemen who were so fond of florid 
ornamentation might learn a valuable lesson or two from 
such buildings as Rievaulx. There was no tracery used in 
the windows. Byland Abbey was spoken of by the lecturer 
as remarkable for purity, simplicity, and dignity. Fontenoy 
Abbey, the earliest Cistercian erection in France, was stated 
to be now devoted to secular purposes. After some further 
explanations of the drawings and plans on the wall, Mr. 
Sharpe brought his remarks to a close. , 

_ The President, having complimented Mr. Sharpe upon his 
interesting paper, called upon Mr. Street to make some 
observations. 

Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A., said that the study of Cister- 
cian architecture was an extremely interesting one, inasmuch 
as in the erections of the Cistercians was clearly to be traced 
the influence of their rules (which were very strict), The 
extreme simplicity and severity of their rules led them to 







avoid display in ornament, sculpture, and figures, and even 
figures in stained glass, the only exception to this being, to 
the best of his belief, a eaietal rood-screen. In the earlier 
period of the order’s existence the human figure was not re- 
—— at all. The study of the works of the Cistercians 
rought one back to true principles of art, as nothing was 
done for ornament merely, the construction being orna- 
mental of itself. The abbeys of the Cistercians were equal 
in artistic merit to the best Greek temples, and architects 
could not study anything better. Nothing could surpass the 
Yorkshire abbeys. Some of the features described by Mr. 
Sharpe as peculiar to Cistercian abbeys were to be found in 
Benedictine buildings, such as the triple entrance. The 
works of the Cistercians were grand in their severe simplicity, 
contrasting all the more markedly with the meretricious pro- 
ductions of the present day. He had great pleasure in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Sharpe for his interesting 
paper. 
Mr. J. P. Seddon seconded the proposal, and commended 
the attention of the members to the Welsh abbeys, express- 
ing his opinion that it was quite time some of them were 
restored. 

Mr. Ewan Christian particularly impressed upon the 
students and the younger members of the profession the 
advantages which would accrue to them from the diligent 
study of these beautiful Cistercian abbeys. He concurred 
with Mr. Street as to the beauty of the mouldings of the 
Cistercian erections. Some at Rievaulx were as fine speci- 
mens of mouldings as human hand could work. In addition 
these abbeys were remarkable for sound construction, and, 
in fact, for everything else that was commonsense. He had 
great pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sharpe. 

ae few observations by Mr. William White, Fellow, 
and the Rev. E. L. Cutts, F.S.A., the vote of thanks was 
unanimously accorded to Mr. Sharpe, who briefly replied. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting was held on the 16th inst. 
Mr. Quilter (Hon. Sec.) announced the completion of the 
arrangements for the annual Excursion, which had been 
fixed for Monday, July 31, under the guidance of Mr. Ede 
mund Sharpe, and the members would assemble at Ely on 
that day. 

The President stated that the annual Association dinner 
would take place on July 8, at Sidcup, Kent. It was very 
important that good fellowship and esprit de corps should be 
kept up, and the annual dinner was a good means to that 
end. The tickets of 7s. 6d. each would include the dinner. 
After the dinner it was proposed to visit King John’s 
Palace at Eltham, and Mr. Brooks’s new church on Chisel- 
hurst Common. 

A vote of thanks having been tendered to Mr, William 
Burges for his gift to the library of his work on ‘“ Archi- 
tectural Drawings.”’ 

Mr. C. Aldridge read a Paper on “ Architectural Decora- 
tion,’ confining his remarks to exterior decoration with 
respect merely to secular as distinguished from ecclesiastical 
architecture. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


ON the 16th inst. there was a great gathering at a conver 
sazione in the South Kensington Museum. The party 
included their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, the Princess 
Louise, the Marquis of Lorne, and other members of the 
Royal family. Lord Henry G, Lennox, M.P., president of 
the council, received the visitors. The band of the Cold- 
stream Guards performed in the centre of the court. After 
the promenade concert had concluded, their royal highnesses 





were conducted through the museum and the schools. 
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KENTISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Kentish Archeological Society will meet this year at 
Sevenoaks on the 3rd of August. 

Knole is to be the centre of their operations, which are to 
include Chevening, the Mote, Otford, Sundridge, and other 
— of interest in the neighbourhood, Lord Amherst will 

reside, 
. The rendezvous is so near town that a large gathering of 
the metropolitan antiquaries is expected. 


REPARATION OF ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


A VERY influential meeting of noblemen and gentlemen 
interested in the reparation of this ancient monument, or 
rather memorial, was held at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, 
the 22nd inst., under the presidency of the Earl of Verulam; 
and amongst those present were the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Earl Cowper, the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Stan- 
hope, the Bishop of Winchester, the Dean of Westminster, 
and many others, In the body of the hall were many 
ladies. 

A very interesting report by G. Gilbert Scott, Esq., R.A., 
traces the origin of the Abbey, and takes the reader down 
to the present time. The dangerous condition into which 
the venerable structure has fallen having been pointed out 
in this report, a committee has been appointed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining subscriptions, and carrying the work of 
reparation into effect. Mr. Scott estimates that a sum of 
at least 26,000/. will be required for immediate and absolutely 
necessary structural repairs, while a further sum of not less 
than 20,000/. wvi'l be necessary for the proper reparation of 
the Abbey, exclusive of any internal fittings or restorations. 
Already about 6,600/. has been promised, including the Earl 
of Verulam, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl Cowper, the 
Earl of Clarendon, O. E. Coope, Esq., A. Smith, Esq., 
M.P., W. H. Smith, Esq., M.P., W. Lloyd Jones, Esq., 
R. Hanbury, Esq., each 250/.; and other sums varying 
from 200/. down to 50/. 

The Earl of Verulam having briefly urged upon the meet- 
ing the necessity of repairing this time-honoured structure, 

The Marquis of Salisbury moved, ‘‘ That it was necessary 
to raise funds for the purpose of repairing and restoring the 
Abbey.” In doing this, his lordship eloquently adverted to 
the necessity of keeping intact monuments and memorials of 
such historical and architectural importance as St. Alban’s 
Abbey, the scene of the first English martyrdom for the 
Christian faith. 

The Dean of Westminster seconded the motion, and 
urged upon the meeting that every Englishman ought to 
subscribe, to preserve such a memorial of a past age as St. 
Alban’s Abbey. It was absolutely requisite to repair the 
building, and he was sure those present would not fail to 
come forward with funds for so desirable an object. 

The Earl Cowper, who spoke in support of the motion, 
said that the sum of 26,000/. was absolutely necessary to 
keep the Abbey from falling down. 

Other gentlemen addressed the meeting amidst great ap- 
plause, and pointed out that the funds which had been asked 
for would be applied to a most noble object. The feeling of 
the meeting was unanimous, and many sums, in addition to 
the 6,600/., were promised in the room. The motion being 
unanimously carried, a cordial vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man concluded the business of the day. 





From the Guardian we learn that an old boat or canoe 
has recently been found at Waterford, Ireland, the bed of 
theriver. Itis of ancient construction, being hewn out of the 
trunk of a single tree. Its length is 35 feet, and width three 
feet. It is possible, however, that this boat is not older 
than the time of King John, as historians inform us that 
several boats were lost on the occasion of the visit of that 
monarch to Waterford, 


MR. PARKER’S PROCEEDINGS IN ROME, 


Mr. J. H. PARKER has written as follows to the Editor of 
the Oxford Fournal :— 


S1r,—Can you allow me a corner of your valuable pene 
to answer a host of inquiries, which I find it impossible to 
answer in detail each separately? As most of my cor- 
respondents are readers of your paper, and the subjects of 
these inquiries are of general interest, I do not think your 
space will be wasted. 

1. What have you been doing in Rome this season ? 

2. What has the “British Archzological Society of 
Rome” been doing with the help of the ‘‘ Roman Explora- 
tion Fund ?” 

3. What has the Italian Government been doing in the 
way of Archzology ? / 

4. What have other people been doing in the same 
matter ? 

5. What is to become of the Museums in Rome: are 
they to be locked up more rigorously than before, or to be 
made more accessible ? 

6. What are the future prospects of Archzology in Rome 
under the new Government ? 

7. What about your historical photographs? Have you 
been going on with them? Are they likely to be perma- 
nent? Are they really of so much importance as you 
fancied ? 

To answer all these queries in detail would take a great 
deal more space than you can give me. I have arranged 
with the Royal Archeological Institute to give a lecture on 
the subject on the 7th of July, when the season for excava- 
tions of Rome will be over, and I hope to have some 
copies of the lecture printed off separately to send to my 
friends, as I have been accustomed to do for some years 
past. But I may say briefly (Nos, 1 and 2) that from various 
causes more important excavations have been made in 
Rome this season, than have perhaps ever been made before 
in the same space of time. (3.) The Italian Government 
have renewed the Commission of Archzology, and have 
placed Signor Rosa at the head of it, at the request of the 
Emperor of the French, when he sold them the French 
part of the Palatine Hill. They have taken possession of 
the Pontifical part of that hill, and have ordered the whole 
of the Palatine Hill, with the slopes round it, to be exca- 
vated, on the same pion as at Pompeii, where of late years 
the excavations have been conducted in the best possible 
manner. (6.) They do not propose to carry the Govern- 
ment excavations any further, but are willing to give every 
facility to others doing so, if the money is forthcoming to 
make compensations for injury done to property and to 
carry on such works. (4.) A new city of Rome is being 
built on the high ground on the eastern side, near the Rail- 
way-station. A Building Company have bought a large 
tract of ground in that direction, extending nearly from the 
Porta Maggiore to the Porta di S. Lorenzo. The manager 
of the Company has begun examining all the ground in 
search of the foundations of old buildings of which that 
ground is full, and he proposes to use them to build upon, 
instead of making new foundations. 

(5.) The Vatican Museum has been closed by the Pon- 
tifical authorities this season, but that cannot last long; in 
future all the museums will be quite as easily accessible as 
they have ever been before. 

(6.) Our Society, chiefly under my direction, has been 
going on vigorously with the excavations previously com- 
menced, and has made some fresh ones of importance, espe- 
cially on the Viminal-hill. The results obtained are extremely 
interesting, and they now amount to demonstrations of the 
truth of what were at first called ‘absurd conjectures.”’ Mr. 
Burn, in his recent work on Rome —_ is extremely 
learned and valuable in its way), has shown that he is no 
archeologist, and he would have acted more wisely in 





avoiding that branch of the subject. He has several times 
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contradicted me in notes, and I shall be obliged in self- 
defence to answer him, and demonstrate in many instances 
that he is wrong. Insaying that the Wall of Servius Tullius 
is of earlier character than the Wall of Romulus he is alto- 
gether misled. He also places too much faith in Signor 
Rosa, whose archzology is not to be depended on, and he 
seems to ignore all the investigations of the last few years, 
which have been very important. His latest authority is 
Canina, who has been dead for years, and others ‘have 
mounted on his shoulders. (7.) My drawings, plans, sec- 
tions, and photographs are my silent witnesses of the truth 
of my statements of facts, and the members of the Society 
are my living witnesses to the same facts. My photographs 
are important historical witnesses, and I have every reason 
to believe that they will be permanent, as the cause has 
been discovered why photographs often fade, and the remedy 
for it, which I can explain in another letter if you can find 
room for it. 
Yours faithfully, 
. H. PARKER. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, May 25, 1871. 








AN OLD WARWICKSHIRE GAME. 


AT a recent meeting of the archzologists of Northants and 
Leicester, the Rev. J. L. Baker, rector of Hargrave, read 
the following interesting paper on the old Shakesperean 
game of Nine Men’s Morris :— 

I have to ask your kind attention for twenty minutes while 
I bring before you an interesting piece of evidence as to the 
great antiquity of a game mentioned by Shakespeare in 
‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” under the name of ‘‘ Nine 
Men’s Morris,” and still played in Northamptonshire under 
the name of “* Peg Merryl.” 

The evidence I have to present is this slab of Weldon rag 
stone, which came out of an undoubtedly early English wall 
of my church (Hargrave, a village near Higham Ferrars, 
Northamptonshire). 

On this piece of stone a mason’s labourer happened to 
notice this figure, roughly scratched, which he immediately 
recognised as the diagram of a game familiar to him under 
the name I have mentioned, as also this other diagram of a 
simpler character, representing, no doubt, some other game, 
with which he was not, however, acquainted, and which 
possibly may be now extinct. 

The history of the find is this :—I was restoring my church 
in 1868, and, for reasons which I must not stop to explain, 
it was found necessary to take down and re-build from the 
foundations a portion of the earliest masonry of the existing 
church, of a date not much later than the year 1200. 

I knew what a valuable opportunity such a work of de- 
struction (or rather re-construction) must necessarily be for 
obtaining possible clues to past history. I was looking out 
for an indicia of an older, probably Saxon, church, which we 
knew existed on the site of the present one, and I took care 
to duly impress on the minds of the workmen that any coin 
or metal work, or fragments of moulded or carved stone, 
would represent a beer value for the finders. The bribe was 
effectual, and many were the pints I had to dispense. 

One hot summer’s day comes Tom Newell to me with this 
slab. ‘* Look here, sir; sure enough them old chaps had 
been playing at ‘Peg Meryll’” ‘Peg what?” said I. 
“I don’t see anything on the stone.” ‘‘ Peg Meryll,’”’ 
said he; “here it is, plain enough. I have played at that 
hours and hours when I was a boy.” I got Tom at his 
leisure to show me the game. Next day, at dinner time, I 
found some masons’ boys lying under the shade of a tree, 
having a game on the same old stone—going on, in fact, 
with a game left off by two other masons’ boys six centuries 
and a half ago, more or less. 

I thought this interesting ; so as soon as I found leisure I 
sent an account of the stone and game to Mr. Frank Buck- 
land’s paper, Land and Water (January 23, 1869). This led 


to a correspondence on the subject in the columns of the 
same paper; and Public Opinion having reprinted my article, 
a correspondence ensued in that paper also. I had, in addi- 
tion, exactly forty letters myself from all parts of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, the Channel Isles, and from foreigners 
resident in England. 
From this extensive correspondence, first and foremost 
came out the fact that Shakespeare had mentioned this self- 
same game. The passage alluded to is in ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” act. ii., scene 2. Titania, fair queen of the 
fairies, is complaining to her lord, King Oberon, how 
awfully out of order the weather had become, and all because 
of their matrimonial quarrels. ‘Ihe seasons were all upset-— 
winter had become summer, and summer winter, cold and 
wet :— 
“ The ox hath, therefore, stretched his yoke in vain ; 

The ploughman lost his sweat; and the green corn 

Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard. 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field ; 

‘The crows are fatted on the murrain flock. 

The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud; 

And the quaint mazes on the wanton green, 

For lack of tread are undistinguishable.” 

Shakespeare is supposed to have had the terribly wet 
season of 1594 in his mind, or else the year of the sudden 
flood recorded in the parish register of Welford, when the 
water was higher in Stratford meadows than an old man of 
109, then living, ever remembered before. This was 1588. 

You must know that ‘‘ Peg Meryll”’ is generally played by 
village boys out in fields, crow-keeping or watching cattle. 
It is a game for two only. The village street games are of 
a more noisy and gregarious sort in a general way, and so we 
don’t see it played in villages. If two boys are located near 
each other in the field, or by the roadside, they will cut the 
diagram with their pocket-knives on a nice piece of turf (as 
they did in yeep meme time), and play with eleven pegs 
on one side, and eleven small stones or beans on the other, 
for men; or else altogether pegs—eleven with the bark on, 
and eleven peeled ones. In some places nine a side are 
used, making good Shakespeare’s name for it. 

I recollect years ago noticing such a diagram cut in the 
grass, but thought it was a mere fancy figure, cut in sheer 
idleness, The fact is, boys are seldom seen playing at it; 
it might lead to a flogging if they were caught neglecting 
to warn the pigeons and crows. 

No doubt young Will Shakespeare had helped to cut out 
and play many a game in Stratford open fields, and, doubt- 
less, in some cold, wet summer, he and his chum had found 
their diagram filled level up with mud, washed down on to 
the grass path at the head of the lands, where, in jollier 
weather, the happy bird-keeper would roll and revel among 
the king-cups, daisies, and clover, lying on his back watch- 
ing the lark singing at heaven’s gate; or if he had a 
companion, reversing his attitude, and playing at “ Peg 
Meryll.’ 

This stone from Hargrave Church proves (what was, 
however, I find, known before) that the game is vastly 
older than Shakespeare. Mr. Staunton has some interest- 
ing notes upon it in his Edition of Shakespeare. He says 
that a MS. of the 12th century exists (or, I fear, we must 
say existed) in the Bibliothéque of Paris, in which are given 
numerous diagrams of positions in chess and merelles. 

I have a theory that “Peg Meryll’”’ is much older still 
than the Norman period—possibly a Roman game. This 
theory would account for its universality. The diagram is 
just the form of the Roman camp, especially as marked on 
this stone—a square enclosure, with triple defences, and an 
entrance in the middle of each of the four sides. Trenching 
it, too, in the ground supports this theory, and boys some- 
times make it of a large size. Tom Newell told me he once 
got a hiding for cutting one with a ‘‘ spud” some years ago, 

Many games we know are mock battles, ¢. g. chess. The 
pieces at chess, draughts, and “Peg Meryll” are called 
“men.” Children love to imitate real life; boys build 
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houses and forts; girls construct nurseries and mud pies. 
What more natural than that boys (to whom a Roman camp 
and fierce fights therein were a reality of actual life) should 
invent a game in the form of acamp? The placing of the 
men, too, is like attacking a camp. 

The tug of war in ‘‘Peg Meryll’’ comes when you get 
three in a row. This is called a “mill.” Hence, perhaps, 
a “mill”—a fight. Possibly also ‘to peg away” comes 
from this game, and “ taking down a peg.” But this is 
surmise. Let us come to facts. 

From the writers in the periodicals above-named and 
my forty correspondents, I have gathered the following 
items :— 

1, That the game is still played, by tradition, in apparently 
all parts of the United Kingdom, people seeming to be 
unaware that it is an old game, or that it is known in any 
locality but their own. 

2, That the diagram and mode of play is the same, or 
may be the same, everywhere. 

3. That the names of the game are as numerous almost as 
the letters I received, and yet that all these various names 
seem cognate in character and derivable from some common 
parent. ‘ 

The following are variations of the name :—“ Mill” 
(Devon), “ Merelles,’’ ‘‘ Merils ” (Essex), ‘« Morels,”’ ** Mur- 
rells”” (Cambs.), ‘* Marl’ (Wilts.), ‘ Nine Holes” (North 
of England), ‘* Meg Merrylegs”’ (Lincolns.), ‘* Maurice’’ or 
** Morrice”’ (Norfolk), ‘‘ Blind Men’s Mortis’? (Leicester- 
shire), ‘‘ Nine Peg O Merryal’’ (North Lincolnshire), ‘* Nine- 
penny” or ‘*Nine-pin Miraele,’’ ‘‘ Missy Peg,’ (Oxon.), 
‘* Morris’? (Cornwall), ‘Peg Meryll” or ‘ Merry Hole” 
(Northants. ) ; 

«Single Meryll.”” A Pembroke correspondent mentions a 
game witha simple diagram, perhaps the other on my stone. 

I have no doubt that Shakespeare’s name for the game is 
a corruption, but I must not take up your time with argu- 
ments and discussions which may be seen at length in Land 
and Water. : 

4. No clue has been obtained to the origin and meaning 
of the name. That remains a mystery. 

Lastly. Far from being limited to England, the game, I 
find, is known in France, and is very prevalent in Germany 
and Austria, where it is sold in boxes as a game of the day 
equally with draughts or chess. There it is called ‘* Mihl,”’ 
and is exported to the toy-shops of London under the name 
of “* The New Game of Mill,” with the picture of a windmill 
outside the box. The game is, moreover, I find, known and 
played in the United States. 

And, still more wonderful, a gentleman who wrote to me 
has seen the identical game played (with some variations, 
and rather stricter rules) by the Bogas, or native bargees, in 
South America, on the river Amazon,’ I believe. Isekay 
is the name they give it, and they play with maize and coffee 
beans for men. It is considered there to be of Indian origin, 
but it must, of course, have gone Westward Ho! unless 
there was a communication we know not of with America in 
remote times. 

I must, in conclusion, ask leave to read one letter to you 
which I received from the Vicar of Sempringham, in Lin- 


colnshire, because it gives an account of the finding of | ¥ 


another medizval diagram of the game, about the same 
time, and in the same way as the Hargrave stone was dis- 
covered, 

‘‘Sempringham Vicarage, Folkingham, Lincolnshire, 6th 
February, 1869. Reverend Sir,—It was not until yesterday 
that I saw in Public Opinion for 23rd January, your article 
on ‘Peg Meryll,’ extracted from Land and Water. Like 
yourself, I am engaged in the interesting but anxious work 
of restoring my parish church. Mine, however, is a much 
older structure than yours, being early Norman, and the 
north wall probably Saxon. It is also most interesting as 
being the Abbey Church of the Gilbertines, the only purely 
English monastic order ever established, and which was 


founded in this parish by Gilbert, a native of the place, who 
was afterwards canonised. The north wall above-mentioned 
being very much out of the perpendicular, we were obliged 
to take down, and rebuild. The step of the north door was 
an inverted coffin stone, which, on being removed, was 
found to have scratched on it a rough diagram, which I 
presume represents the game ‘Peg Meryll.’ The stone ap- 
pears to have been exposed to the influence of the weather 
before it was used in its inverted step-door, and it is not 
improbable that the juveniles of a bye-gone age played on 
this coffin stone, as did Hogarth’s idle apprentice in some 
other churchyard. The game does not appear to be known 
in this nesphoubent, and until I read your notice it never 
occurred to me what was the object of the diagram, though 
I now remember having frequently seen boys in other parts 
of the country playing a game with a figure similar to this. 
In reference to your suggestion as to the game being very 
ancient, and perhaps derived from the form of the Roman 
camps, I may remark that the original branch of the British 
Ermine-street, which was afterwards utilised by the Romans, 
passes about a mile to the west of Sempringham Abbey, 
and a Roman encampment, on the bank of the Roman Car 
dyke, is about a mile distant on the east. When I have a 
little spare time I will try the game by your rules, and if I 
am unable to proceed, will trouble you again. I am, Rev. 
Sir, yours very faithfully, John C. K. Saunders, vicar of 
Sempringham.—N.B.—I see, on referring to a directory for 
Northamptonshire, that the manor of Hargrave formerly 
belonged to Crichsand, which was a Gilbertine priory.” 

I might mention that Mr. Wise, of Edmonstone, near 
Ollerton, Newark, the author of an exceedingly nice little 
work on Shakespeare [Sh.: his birth-place and neighbour- 
hood], is now engaged in an extensive work illustrative of 
Shakespeare. He takes much interest in this stone, and 
has asked for a sketch of it for his forthcoming work. 

I advise those not acquainted with “Peg Meryll” to give 
it a trial; I shall be happy to give directions for play. I 
consider it better than draughts, but, of course, not ap- 
— chess. The game must have intrinsic merit to 

ave stood its ground so long all over the world, and, no 
doubt, it will be traditionally played by the rustic for cen- 
turies to come. 

And I trust that you will feel that your time has not been 
wasted in hearing about a game so venerable ; a game played 
by poor mason boys helping to build a Northamptonshire 
Early English Church, played by dear Will Shakespeare in 
his happy young days at Stratford, and a game that helps 
to pass the long summer days away now for many a poor 
village lad no better employed than keeping sheep. 





THE PRIORY OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, SMITHFIELD.—It 
is stated that a crypt forming a portion of the old priory of 
St. Bartholomew is about to be demolished, to allow of the 
erection of some warehouses : we hope not without absolute 
necessity. All the relics of old London are gradually dis- 
appearing. 

THE old Norman Church, in the secluded village of 
Winterborne, Monckton, has been restored. It had of late 
years fallen into a state of ruinous decay. Not only were 
the walls falling outwards, and rebuilding necessary, but the 
roof had given way, and the floors and internal fittings were 
were in a very bad condition. 

Ir is proposed to restore the ancient parish church of St. 
Michael, at Withington. The Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. 
Talbot, the rector, is bringing under the consideration of his 
parishioners, and all interested in the preservation of this 
church, the need that exists for considerable reparation of 
much of the fabric. 


HER Majesty the Queen, at the instance of the Prime 
Minister, has conferred a Civil List pension of 100/. a year 
on Mr. J. R. Planché, in consideration of his contributions 
to dramatic and antiquarian literature, 
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BIBLICAL ARCHZZOLOGY. 
OUR correspondent, Mr. W. Winters, having inspected a 
Breeches Bible, in the possession of Dr. Arthur Priest, of 
Sewardstone Road, Waltham Abbey, has supplied us with 
the following noteworthy characteristics of that volume :— 


It cannot be said of this ‘‘ book of books,”’ as may justly 
be said of many, that the outside is the best side; although 
the binding of this particular copy is unquestionably original, 
and when new had a very elegant appearance, being much 
ornamented with gilt. It also had formerly two [silver] 
clasps which have disappeared. Those early English 
binders, like old King Alphonsus, studied to clothe such 
valuable matter with handsome yet durable material, an 
instance of which occurs in ‘* Peacham’s Complete Gentle- 
man, 1627.” See Cyclop, by W. Keddie, “ So say I, suffer 
them not to lie neglected, who must make you regarded ; 
and goe in torne coates, who must apparell your minde with 
the ornaments of knowledge, above the roabes and riches of 
the most magnificent princes,” 

In making a careful collation of this copy it is found to 
differ slightly from a contemporary volume preserved in the 
British Museum, which commences :—‘‘ The Booke of Com- 
mon Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of David of that 
translation which is}appointed to be vsed in Churches. Im- 
printed at London, by Robert Barker, Printer to the King’s 
most Excellent Maiestie, 1609, cum Privilegio.” Then 
follows pp. I, 2, 3, and 4—/irst, a sort of an Epistle dedica- 
tory ‘‘to the Christian Reader ;” second, *‘ Of the Incom- 
parable treasure of the Holy Scriptures ;” (in verse) third, 
‘* How to take profite by reading of the Holy Scriptures ; ” 
fourth, **The names and order of all the Bookes of the 
Olde and New Testament, etc.” Notwithstanding the 
Psalter bears the date of 1609, the Bible itself was printed 
in 1601, with a title page exactly like the one in question, 
except that the engraving of the Museum copy is wot illu- 
minated and the first-mentioned zs. Both copies have at the 
bottom of the title the letters ““E. R.,” crowned proper, 
showing that they were printed ¢em. Elizabeth, under her 
sanction. 

Although this is an early edition, yet it is not B.L., as 
many of the latter ones are. The first edition of this Geneva 
version appeared forty-one years prior to this copy of 1601. 
During the reign of Mary several of the more prominent 
Reformers took refuge in Geneva, among whom were Miles 
Coverdale, Gilby, and Whittingham. They employed them- 
selves in preparing a new edition of the Bible accompanied 
with notes. From the strong leaning which it showed to 
the views of Calvin and Beza, it was long the favourite 
Bible of the English Puritans and the Scotch Presbyterians. 
The earliest translation of the word Breeches for Aprons, 
was made by Wiclif, cir 1378 or 1380, z.¢., “and whanne 
thei knewen hem silf to be nakid, thei soweden to gidre leeves 
of a fige tree and maden hem brechis” (see Gen. iii. 7). 
It is again given in Caxton’s Golden Legend, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, in 1527. 

The old fashioned book swfra is unique in point of its 
illuminated engravings, and the writer has not found in all 
the Museum copies one of this date (1601) with the same 
illuminated plates and red lines, He has in his possession a 
Geneva version (not complete) with plates (1587) 4to ; also 
a red and black ruled Bible, 8vo, 1674; and the New Testa- 
ment, red lined, 12mo, so that in this respect the ruling is 
common. The Apocrypha is affixed at the end of the Old 
Testament. It is also noticeable that the Apocrypha, up to 


the latter end of the 14th century, was confined to the spurious 
and forged works of the Apostolic age, and was never 
applied to the fourteen uncanonical works which the Articles 
of the Church of England have surnamed “ Apocrypha.” 
Even before that period the latter were entitled ‘ Hagio- 
grapha, Deutero-canonical, Ecclesiastical, and Antilego- 
mena. 


Wicliffe wrote in his prologue of the Scriptures 








that “‘ whatsoever book is in the Old Testament besides 
these twenty-five [enumerated by him before], shall be set 
among the Apocrypha, that is without authority of belief,” 
(see Bible Dict., Cassell’s, p. 89.) 

The title page of the New Testament of this Bible runs 
thus—“ Translated out of the Greeke by Theod Beza, 
whereunto are adioined briefe summaries of doctrine upon 
the Evangelists and Acts of the Apostles by the said Theod 
Beza and also short expositions of phrases and hard places 
taken out of the large Annotations of the foresaid author and 
Ioach Camerarius by P. Loseler Villerius. Englished by 
L [awrence] Tomson,” 

One of the singular features of this book is, that it con- 
tains two translations of the Apocalypse, the one by Beza 
and the other “with a briefe and learned commentarie 
written by Franc. Iunius, &c.”” Appended to this is a colo- 
phon not coloured, “ Imprinted at London by Richard Field 
for Robert Dexter, dwelling in Paules Church Yard at the 
sign of the Brasen Serpent, 1600.” 

Immanuel Tremelius took part with Junius in this transla- 
tion, and died 1580, Augustus Montague Toplady, in his 
vindication of the Church of England from Arminianism, 
vol. II., p. 123, states that ‘‘ the professed Calvinism of our 
church may be further argued from the learned and orthodox 
Francis Junius’ Commentary on the Book of Revelation, 
bound up with the Bible of those times. One citation from 
which . . shall here suffice: Rev. xiii. 8—* Whose 
names are not written in the book of life, &c., that is, says 
Junius, such as are not from everlasting, elected in Christ 
Jesus. Let it be observed that this was the same Junius 
who overthrew Arminius in a debate concerning free will, 
the particulars of which debate were transmitted, at large, 
to posterity,” Vide Arminii Opera, p. 445, Edit. 1629. 

After the New Testament follows the Psalms, in Metre, 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, the illumination on the bottom 
of the title page of which is the representation of our Saviour 
triumphing over Death and the dragon. A portion of the 
prayer at the end has been twice inserted, the former part of 
which has been erased. At the commencement of each of 
the four Gospels is a very beautiful plate showing the four 
evangelists and certain other devices. These embellish- 
ments, although very good, are not in any way equal to the 
ancient MSS. of the 13th, 14th, and rsth centuries, which 
do not exceed the beauty of those of the 11th and 12th 
centuries. The Bayeux tapestry may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the manner in which the human form and other 
objects were rendered by medizeval artists. The four plates 
in question are circular, measuring four inches in diameter, 
The first is that of St, Matthew, sitting at a kind of desk, 
holding a book with one hand and a scroll with the other. 
On his right is represented (in miniature) the birth of our 
Saviour, surrounded by the wise men of the east, In front 
of the desk is the engraver’s name, ‘“‘ Crispian de Passe und 
scalp, excudit” (see infra), Within the narrow yellow 
border that encircles the picture are these words—*“‘ S, A/at- 
thaevs, 1 Exorta est Lux in Israel et Stella ex Jacob: Ad 
illiminationeus gentium, resurrectionem domus Israel.” The 
second plate is St. Mark, who is writing; by his side is the 
usual legend, a lion beautifully engraved. The following 
verse has been appended to plates resembling this :— 

“ True Doctrine, Charity, Repentance, these 
If one but Mark these times do seldom please ; 
Lyon Voice is requisite where men preferr 
Before Heavens Palace Earths close Ben.” 
On his left hand is the crucifixion. Around the border is: 
—S. Marcvs, Simus Fusum Dominum super omnia bene- 
dictum, in nostram salutem, per passionem suam aterna 
gloria et maiestate coronatum.” The third plate is that of 
St. Luke holding a book, on one page of which is, ‘* Actor. 

.” This is evidently intended to show that he wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles, which is generally attributed to him, 
On his right is an ox, on his left is a battle-field, and above 





it is a representation of the eye of divine omniscience. The 
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old prayer book has given the following lines under a similar 
plate of St. Luke :— 
“ He whom the world contains not and whose 

Court shines with his glorious presence to Consort, 

With bests and in a manger lodge we see, 

Accepts us not without Humility.” 
Round the margin of the plate is, “.S. Zvcas. Deus habituns 
in luce intzleraabili, testimonium verbi sui Mintstris suis 
tradidit, ad vitam @eternam per illud querendum.” The 
fourth plate is St. John. He has a youthful appearance, 
and is sitting with his book before him open, on the page of 
which is the word ‘‘ Apocalip 12,” &c. There is more in 
smaller type which is not quite clear enough to read. On 
his left is an eagle with a gilt beak. John is pointing with 
his pen to a picture on the right of the seven-headed beast 
and the woman clothed with the sun. See Rev. xiii. The 
words which encircle him are—‘‘ 8. Joannes, fta Deo Visum 
erat, vt qui in tenebris versabanur profundam eius sapien- 
tiam cognosceremus, ad salutem eternam adipiscendum,” 
Below is the signature of the artist—‘‘ Crispin de Passe in 
Secit et excudit.” The same style of dress worn by the 
evangelists is occasionally to be met with among the paint- 
ings on rood screens, fragments of which are still preserved 
in many ancient churches. 

Crispin de Passe appears to be unknown by most all 
biographers of English and foreign engravers. I have only 
met with three works (two of which are in the King’s 
Library), illustrated by him, ze. “ Compendium Operum 
Virgilanorum, 1612.” The * Speculum Heroicum Principis 
omnium temporum Poetarum Homeri, 1613.” There are 
many engravings by him, see “ P. Ovid Nasonis xv Ifeta- 
morphoseon Librori figure clegantissime, a CRISPIANO 
PASSGO LAMINIS CENEIS INCISAE.” In various instances 
only C.P. in monogram occur on the plates in the above- 
named works, and the signature exactly corresponds with 
nad of the illustrations (St. Mark and St. Luke) in this 
Bible. 








PROVINCIAL. 


MIDDLE ASTON, OXFORDSHIRE. 

ON the 3rd instant the County Magistrates, who were hold- 
ing the Petty Sessions in the County Hall, at Oxford, 
accepted from Mr, Wing a framed and glazed photograph 
of the interesting mansion formerly standing on the pic- 
turesque lawn in front of the residence of the late Mr. Wm. 
Cother, where one of the fish ponds, the kitchen garden, and 
some parts of the pleasure grounds yet remain to testify to 
the former beauty of the locality, whose woodland, water, 
and landscape still blend harmoniously. 

This photograph, which will be hung in the remodelled 
Grand Jury Room, is from an oil painting in the possession 
of Miss Anne Sturges-Bourne, of Testwood, Hampshire. 

The mansion or its site was successively the property of 
members of the Langston family, of Caversfield; then of 
Francis Wroughton, gent. ; then of Sir Richard Hawkins, 
Knight, citizen and grocer of London, who died in 1687 ; 
then of Pye, Esq.; then of Sir Francis Page, 
Knight, the celebrated “hanging Judge,’”’ who died in 
1741; then of Francis Page (zée Bourne), Esq., son of a 
niece of the Judge, who was M.P. for the University of 
Oxford from 1768 till his death in 1803, and Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire in 1752. Page died unmarried, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Richard Bourne Charlett, of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, and Elmsley Hall, Worcestershire. 
He sold Middle Aston to Sir Clement Cottrell Dormer, 
Knight, who destroyed the mansion and sold the materials 
piecemeal. 

The present farm-house was formed out of the brewery, 
dairy, and other back offices of the former mansion. It has 
had three tenants only since Mr. Page’s death in 1803; and 
it is noticeable that neither of these was interred in the 








parish—the first, Mr. Benjamin Preedy, was buried at So- 
merton, Oxon; Mr. Wm. Fathon, who came next and died 
in 1829, was buried at High Wycombe; and Mr. Wm. 
Cother’s remains were removed to a village, in which he was 
a proprietor, in Gloucestershire. 





EARLY RELICS AT LETCOMBE CASTLE. 
THE other day Mr. John S. Phené, who is making an 
archzological inspection of the earthworks in Oxfordshire, 
when examining Letcombe Castle, one of the great em- 
banked forts or camps along the ridge road on the chalk 
hills of Berkshire, came upon an apparently small stone, 
almost level with the turf, and firmly embedded, and some- 
what foreign to the locality. Borrowing a small weeding- 
spud from one of several persons working in the camp, he 
set to work to dislodge the stone. ‘This, as the hole 
deepened, became wider, and at a depth of 18 in, assumed 
the form of an almost perfect cone, a shape which had 
apparently been produced by chipping, and not by rubbing, 
or the application of any cutting instrument. At this depth 
the stone was found to be standing on five or six large flints, 
and, on being removed, exhibited a cist or chamber beneath, 
the walls of which were formed by the flints, and the floor 
by a flat slab of stone. In this cavity were human bones, 
portions of which only Mr. Phené was able to secure, as the 
rest crumbled away; some flint scrapers; a triangular 
piece of flint, with true sides and angles, and which, on a 
very reduced scale, would show, as by a section, the form of 
the conical cover; half of a hatchet-shaped flint ; the appa- 
rent outline of an umbo of a shield, which also crumbled, 
but left its flat base firmly attached to the bottom slab; and 
also a small fragment of an urn, or drinking-cup, of an un- 
usually hard material. 





FRESCO DISCOVERED IN EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 


ON recently removing the limewashing from the east wall 
of the western aisle of the Lady Chapel, a very fine ex- 
ample of wall painting was discovered, representing the 
Virgin, surrounded with a glory, or ‘* nimbus ; ” two angels 
placing upon her head a crown, with other angels around, 
and an outer circle of kings, queens, and dignitaries of the 
Church, surmounted with cherubim and seraphim in adora- 
tion, and bearing scrolls inscribed ‘‘ Dominions, Princi- 
palities, Thrones, and Powers,” &c. The subject is artisti- 
cally treated, and the figures and those portions of the 
draperies that are distinguishable show it to have been 
rich in colour and detail, boldly drawn, and carefully 
finished. Unfortunately the erection of a late sixteenth- 
century monument has destroyed the lower and more exten- 
sive portion of the subject of this specimen of wall painting. 





THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


A MIXED committee of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
gentlemen has been formed in Ireland for the purpose of 
purchasing from the Irish Church Commissioners, and 
securing from further decay, the well-known ‘Rock of 
Cashel,” with the ultimate view of restoring the now roof- 
less Cathedral of St. Patrick’s for public worship, and 
preserving King Cormac’s Chapel. 

he rock was abandoned about a century ago by the 
then Archbishop, Dr. Price, who obtained an Act of 
Parliament constituting St. John’s Church, which stood on 
a lower and more accessible site, the cathedral of the 
Irish establishment, and since that time the cathedral has 
been disused. 

The ‘ Rock of Cashel” is rich in historical associations. 
Upon its summit the ancient Kings of Munster had their 
palace, and were solemnly crowned. It is an old tradition 
that the King of that region was baptized upon the Rock 
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by the hands of St. Patrick. Cormac M’Carthy, King of 
Desmond, crowned it with the beautiful Norman church, 
which still bears his name ; and Donald O’Brica, King of 
Limerick, added the fabric of the old cathedral, within the 
walls of which was celebrated the Synod of Cashel in A.D. 
1172, just 1,700 years ago. 





ARCHAZZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


THE works in connection with the restoration of the fine 
old parish church of Prittlewell, in Essex, are now fairly in 
rogress, the building being almost completely stripped. 
i the course of the work many curious relics of antiquity, 
features of great interest to the archzologist, have come to 
light. 

BA the north-western angle of the nave, the staircase 
leading to the rood loft has been opened, and is found to be 
in very good preservation. ‘The rood loft itself was in all 
— of great size and magnificence, the chancel steps 

eing placed fully six feet west of the arch, and the walls of 
the nave being raised for a short distance westward, and 
lighted by four clerestory windows. 

Within the communion rails, in the south wall, is a small 
square stone recess, probably used originally as an ambrie or 
locker, for the reception of the communion plate, when not 
in use, though these are more commonly found in the north 

‘ or east wall, 

In the south chapel is a niche near the north end of the 
east wall, evidently once tenanted by a statue. Above it 
are traces of a carved stone canopy, which has been ruth- 
lessly broken away, in order to get a level surface for 
plastering, as has also the basin of a piscina, which has been 
found in the south wall of the same part of the church. 
From these indications, and the traditional name, * Jesus 
Chapel,”’ given to this portion of the building, it may fairly 
be ‘concluded that this was once endowed as a separate 
chapelry, with its own altar and other appurtenances, 

In the older (the western) portion of the arcade between 
the nave and the aisle, small, single, light windows, of early 
Norman architecture, have been discovered, and these are 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of all, as being 
unquestionably part of the original church which stood on 
this site. Above the porch is a parvise, or priests’ room, 

The vicar will have great pleasure in showing the church 
to anyone interested in ecclesiastical architecture, and will 
be thankful for any information tending to throw light upon 
the ancient history of the church. 





THE WALTER SCOTT EXHIBITION. 


THE committee of the Exhibition which is to be opened in 
Edinburgh on the 15th of July, commemorative of the cen- 
tenary of Sir Walter Scott, have already received a consider- 
able number of articles of interest. Among these are the 
cradle of Scott, Meg Dod’s punch-bowl, the original design 
of the Scott Monument, Sir Walter’s passport through 
France in 1826, silver snuff-box used by him, the “ Queen’s 
body-guard suit’’ worn by him, the original MS. of some of 
his works, and a number of portraits of Scott and his family. 

Mr. J. R. Hope Scott has authorized Mr. David Laing, 
of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, to select from Abbotsford 
House any articles of interest not usually shown to visitors. 

Promises of loans from valuable collections, public and 
private, have also been made. 


WE regret to have to chronicle the intended demolition of 
Morpeth Old Cross, which has been doomed by the authori- 
ties of the town. This is the more unfortunate, as its style 
is of an unusual kind for market crosses. If the site on 
which it stands is required for other purposes, surely it might 
be re-erected in some other part of the town. 


FOREIGN. 


HOTEL CLuny.—tThe treasures of art in this museum have 
escaped damage, none of them having been either injured or 
taken away. All that the building has suffered is the break- 
ing of some of the white glass surrounding the valuable 
stained panels in the windows by the explosion of the 
powder-magazine at the Luxembourg. 


THE Lovvre.—In the library recently burnt by the in- 
surgents, more than a hundred thousand volumes were de- 
stroyed, comprising manuscripts, historical documents, rare 
editions, missals, all the French or foreign works presented 
to the Louvre or the Tuileries, or for which the Court had sub- 
scribed, portfolios of engravings, collections of photographs 
of the various public or private galleries, &c. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


In the House of Commons, on Thursday, June the 15th, 
Mr. C, Bentinck asked the First Commissioner of Works 
when he would be prepared to exhibit the plans and model 
of the proposed Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington, and whether before the estimate for the work was 
proposed; and when the instructions and correspondence 
relating to the new Natural History Museum, which had 
been ordered to be laid upon the table, would be in the 
hands of members. 

Mr. Ayrton replied, that the correspondence relating to 
the new Natural History Museum would be laid on the table 
next day. With regard to the model, he had never contem- 
plated such a thing; but, with respect to the drawings and 
plans, they would be laid on the table, but it would be some 
time before they were ready. 

Mr. C, Bentinck asked whether the estimate for the large 
expenditure involved would be proposed before the plans 
were laid on the table. 

Mr. Ayrton said, “‘If the plans are not laid on the table 
when the estimate comes, the vote must necessarily be pro- 
posed without them.” 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor will be glad to receive Correspondence on Archaeo- 
logical matters, and information of discoveries of antiquities, ac- 
companied with drawings of objects, when of sufficient interest, for 
tllustration.] 





MARK LANE. 
To the Editor of “ THE ANTIQUARY,” 

S1rR,—Under the heading ‘‘ Antiquities of London,” are 
some remarks purporting to be an extract from the City 
Press; which I am induced to notice because the mention 
of ‘John Leland” occurs in such way as to confuse one’s 
notions of chronology. Our early antiquarian, John Leland 
the ¢#inerist, made his valuable collections, temp. Hen. VIII., 
and died in 1552, but the John Leland above referred to, 
must be the religious controversialist who lived two hundred 
years later. 

The Roman origin of Mark or Mart is not clear, in either 
form we must take it as equivalent to Market. Now the 
proper Roman term would, I apprehend, be Forum ; and I 
am not aware that any one of authority has ventured to place 
the Forum of Roman London so far east as Mark Lane. 
Without assuming to decide this point, I may refer to the 
locality of Cannon Street, near St. Swithin’s Church, in 
connection with London Stone, as a more central spot of 
what we can define as Roman London; and this, I believe, 
was the conclusion that Sir Christopher Wren came to. 

This so called Market, the Forum, is a genuine precursor 
of the medizval Town Hall ; and Marlborough in Wiltshire, 
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which rose under Saxon influence on the ruins of Cunetio, 
a Roman settlement on the Kennett, affords a very perfect 
sample of the arrangement. The High Street is a long, wide 
thoroughfare, much frequented in the old coaching-days, 
having pent houses for shelter on either side; the window 
shutters of the olden houses, are still framed in the exact 
model of some specimens of Roman work preserved at 
Pompeii. The Forum is now represented by a Town-hall 
erected on pillars over the market place; and it looks 
straight up the noble avenue facing the College, formerly 
a castle, and erected on the site of a British earth work or 
dune, used very probably as a beacon or watch-tower, at 
the time, in connection with Silbury-hill at about six miles’ 
distance, 
A. H. 
Fune 20, 1871. 





To the Editor of ** THE ANTIQUARY.” 

“‘A, H.’ has my sincere thanks for the explicit answer 
given to my query in your last issue. The argument there used 
quite confirms my private opinion in the matter. Near the 
same spot where the skeleton and stakes were found the 
earth round about was one mass of human bones, skulls, &c., 
two entire skeletons were discovered with their faces down- 
wards ; they might have been buried alive, as was not an 
unusual case in the time of any sore plague ; but no ancient 
record is to be found that will throw any light upon the 


subject. 
W. WINTERS. 





SHAKESPEARE’S BUST. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ THE ANTIQUARY.” 

Sir,—As there is an advertisement in your pages calling 
attention to ‘‘ the Bust of William Shakespeare, copied from 
that in Holy Trinity Church,” perhaps the following notes 
may interest many of oop readers. 

Sir F. Chantrey told the Rev. W. Harness that he was 
*¢ quite convinced that the bust in Holy Trinity Church was 
modelled from a cast taken after death;’’ and Mr. R. B. 
Haydon recorded in the album kept at the Church of 
Stratford-on-Avon these words :—‘‘ The more the bust of 
Shakespeare is studied, the more every one will be convinced 
of its form, feature, and expression.”” There is also this 
passage by the Rev. W. Harness in the Shakespeare 
Society’s Papers :—“ The value of the bust, both as a like- 
ness of the poet and as a work of art, is not, perhaps so well 
known as it ought to be; as a likeness we have every reason 
to give it our most undoubting confidence.” 

I have not seen Mr. Mazzoni’s copy of the Stratford-on- 
Avon bust, but if it is a fac-simile of the latter it merits a 
place on many a library wall. 

Yours respectfully, 


Brighton. W. M. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE noble old church of Berkhamstead has been re- 
opened, after restoration by Mr. Butterfield. 


THE late Mrs. Shewell, of Ipswich, has left a legacy of 
19 guineas to the Wisbech Museum. 


Op KENTISH PLASTER WorK.—We recently saw, says 
the Guardian, a cottage in Kent, of, possibly, the Eliza- 
bethan period, in which a gable end abutting on the village 
street was covered with plaster—moulded, not to imitate 
stonework, but with a pleasing geometrical diaper pattern, 
slightly sunk into the face of the work. The ornamentation 
of the Moorish Courts at the Crystal Palace has, no doubt, 
delayed the progress of taste in this direction by frightening 
any one who wished for so showy a method, by the enormous 
cost incurred. 














PROPOSED PuBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND PICTURE 
GALLERY, FOR BRIGHTON.—The town council have voted, 
by a majority of 18 to 6, in favour of this very desirable 
object, and referred the matter to the vestry once more to 
decide on it, as is requisite under the provisions of the Pavi- 
lion Act. 


THE BOoK-BUYERS’ GUIDE.—The sixth number of this 
useful quarterly publication has just been issued. Besides 
giving a well classified list of the principal books published 
in the several departments of literature, it contains a pre- 
paratory article on literary matters, with brief extracts of 
criticisms on new works and new editions. To persons in 
the pursuit of letters, and to mere readers, this guide is of 
real service, as it economises their time and labour by bring: 
ing readily to their notice such books as they desire to 
consult, or may wish to peruse for mental recreation. The 
Proprietors have engaged the services of a gentleman with 
undeniable literary experience, both in India and at home. 
The “ Guide ” will, in future, aim to bea competent authority 
on all matters connected with the book trade. The pub- 
lishing office is at 1, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


RARE AUTOGRAPHS.—Mr. Waller, of the Temple Book 
Depot, in Fleet Street, has just issued a catalogue of rare 
and highly interesting autographs of royal personages, 
statesmen, and other celebrities, The catalogue contains 
several historical documents, amongst which is a royal sign 
manual of Henry VIII. in the second year of his reign. 


WE have just picked up on Mr. Waller’s counter in Fleet 
Street, a copy of Zhe American Antiquarian, a quarterly 
journal devoted to the interests of Collectors of Autographs, 
Paper Money, Portraits, &c., published by Charles De F. 
Burns, Dealer in Autographs and American Books, and 
Agent for Collectors, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of tourists is directed to 
an admirable invention, whereby views of places, buildings, 
&c., can be instantly taken by a novel process of photo- 
graphy, without the necessity of a tent or dark room. 
Although the mode of working is astonishingly simple, the 
result is absolutely perfect, if the exposure is properly 
timed. The apparatus is very light and portable, as it 
measures less than a square foot, and weighs only a few 
pounds. To tourists, architects, engineers, manufacturers, 
amateurs, and others, the invention is of sterling utility, as 
its use enables any person to obtain views of buildings and 
works for transmission or future reference. A ready means 
of indicating to others the progress of architectural, en- 
gineering, artistic, and other works, is highly desirable, and 
such assistance is obtainable in the photographic invention 
advertised on the second page of this publication. The 
price of this ingenious apparatus is very moderate. An ex- 
planatory diagram will appear in our next issue. 


A NEW four-in-hand drag has been designed and executed 
by Messrs. McNaught and Smith, of Worcester. It is a 
vehicle of noble proportions, with elevated roof seats, ad- 
mirably adapted for tourist purposes, race meetings, or 
other large gatherings where a view over surrounding ob- 
jects is of importance. There are no inside seats, but the 
lower part is appropriated to the conveyance of luggage— 
the outside entirely for passengers. The various conveni- 
ences of lock-up, boots, steps, and so forth, are extremely 
well done. The latter especially so, for although the seats 
are lofty, the access thereto is most simple and convenient, 
and yet, except when in actual use, the steps are nowhere 
visible. The whole get-up, arrangement, and construction 
of this carriage is superior to anything of the kind yet in- 
troduced, and it is confidently recommended to the notice 
of those gentlemen who delight in a carriage of this descrip- 
tion, 











